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The Menace to Civil Service Reform. 





baie part of the programme of the Democratic-Populistic 

movement which contemplates the subversion of civil 
service reform is not apt to be put forward prominently dur- 
ing the campaign, if the party managers have their way. Mr. 
Bryan and his supporters will not discuss it; their speeches 
will deal with the more conspicuous of the revolutionary 
measures they propose, the debasement of the currency, repu- 
diation, and the destruction of the authority of the Federal 
Courts. It will satisfy them perfectly to have this issue of 
patronage debauchery overshadowed by the more exciting 
questions, and so kept from the public sight. Its importance 
to themselves they will not fail to appreciate, for the promised 
looting of the public service is the thing above all else that is 
holding together a very considerable element of their support. 
“We are opposed to life tenure in the public service,” the 
Chicago platform declares ; that is, the plan of retention for 
merit, which they falsely term “life tenure,” is to be broken 
down as soon as power is secured; the great body of offices 
at Washington and throughout the country are to be vacated, 
regardless of the personal merit or ability of the men and wo- 
men now holding them. And how are these vacancies to be 
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filled ? “ We favor such an administration of the civil service 
laws as will afford equal opportunities to all citizens.” The 
implication is plain that the present laws do nof “ afford equal 
opportunities to all citizens,” or that, as Mr. Bryan expressed 
it, they “ exclude from participation in the benefits the hum- 
bler members of our society.” They must be changed, then, 
and the vacancies created in the course of the crusade against 
“life tenure” must be filled through a new system, of Popu- 
listic device, “ equal in its opportunities to all citizens,” and 
designed to care especially for the “ humbler members of our 
society.” 

In a letter written, before he was a candidate, to Dan- 
iel B. Kelley, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, Mr. Bryan de- 
clared that “In the distribution of patronage he (the Presi- 
dent) is in duty bound to recognize all the elements of his 
party ; to discriminate against a portion of the party which 
helped to elect him is as indefensible as it would be to appoint 
members of another party to offices to which the party is en- 
titled.” 

It may safely be assumed, therefore, that the “equal oppor- 
tunities” to be afforded under Mr. Bryan’s administration would 
be equal only to citizens of the Populist pursuasion, and that those 
“ humbler members of our society” who would be permitted 
to participate in “ the benefits” would be of the same descrip- 
tion. Judging from the reports of patronage promised at St. 
Louis in return for Populist favor, and from other quarters 
where the getting of influential support has been of conse- 
quence to Mr. Bryan, it seems likely that a great number of 
“ claims” of the old-fashioned sort would be satisfied before 
the “humbler members” were reached, and that, the system 
of civil service administration once satisfactorily adjusted, the 
spoils carnival at Washington would equal any known in the 
history of the government. 


The civil service plank of the platform and the expressions 
of the candidate in his Convention speech are the cheapest 
sort of demagogy. The intelligent voters of the country 
will not be deceived by either. They understand perfectly 
that until the establishment of the merit system, the “ humbler 
members of our society ” were denied the opportunity for pub- 
lic employment, unless coupled with a sacrifice of self-respect 
and personal independence; that under the plan of open 
competition every citizen is on equal terms and that the son 
of the laborer now has the same chance for selection as the 
son of the wealthiest man in the land. No plan, either in 
conception or practical operation, is so essentially democratic, 
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Neither has any system of reform done so much, through im- 
provement in methods of administration, to advance the com- 
mon interest of the people. 

The platform declaration may be attributed to either one 
of the sources from which came the greater part of that re- 
markable document—contemptible ignorance or rank dishon- 
esty. The expressions of the candidate’s speech are not due 
to ignorance, for Mr. Bryan has passed four years at Wash- 
ington and knows that the things he charges to the merit sys- 
tem do not exist. 

The danger in the situation seems to be, not that the 
Populist scheme for plunder will be misunderstood, but that 
the relative importance of the issue will be unappreciated; 
that it will be permitted to remain in the comparative ob- 
scurity that Mr. Bryan would prefer. 

In the speeches made by the candidate since the Conven- 
tion there has been no mention of the subject. In asmall Ohio 
town through which he passed on his Eastern journey he espied 
a man in the throng who had once interviewed him at Wash- 
ington about a post-office. To this man he called out that 
though he was “not distributing post-offices now,” he “expec- 
ted to be so engaged before very long.” ‘This is the nearest 
approach to a declaration of policy in the matter of civil ser- 
vice administration that Mr. Bryan has publicly made. His 
speech of acceptance at New York contains no reference to 
the subject. While the arrangement of his plans for office dis- 
pensation will unduubtedly continue, it is unlikely that they 


will be of the sort he will care to discuss; so far as the pub- 
lic is concerned—from his probable point of view—civil ser- 
vice reform had best remain an issue of the strictly minor sort. 

It becomes the duty of every citizen concerned for the 
safety of the public service, to see to it that the issue is neither 
forgotten nor undervalued. A writer in a recent number of the 
Nation mentioned four friends of his who had been actively in- 
terested in the civil service reform movement since its incep- 
tion, but who now proposed to vote for Bryan—the currency 
and other issues notwithstanding—because they disagree with 
the tariff views of Mr. McKinley. It is hardly conceivable 
that these gentlemen, or any others who have worked for civil 
service reform, will fail to appreciate that, when the very exist- 
ence of that reform is an issue, and were it the only issue, 
party differences may well be set aside. 


The Record of the Month. 


The Federal AS a means toward simplifying the system 


of examinations under the revised civil 
service rules, the United States Commission 
will carry out as rapidly as possible the plan of consolidating 
local Boards of Examiners. At a conference held in New 
York, July 22 and 23, between the members of the Commis- 
sion and the principal Federal officers of the metropolitan 
district, the plan was discussed at length and met with prac- 
tically unanimous favor. It is proposed that the various local 
Boards in the district, of which there are three each in New 
York and Brooklyn, and others in Jersey City and Hoboken, 
be abolished, and that one central Board be established, with 
headquarters in the Federal Building at New York, this 
Board to have control of all examinations, of whatever char- 
acter, coming within the district. This plan will be greatly in 
the interest of economy, convenience and more efficient ser- 
vice. Although the details have not been determined defin- 
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itely, there is no doubt that it will be carried out. It is stated 
also that this is but the beginning of a movement for consoli- 
dation of smaller Boards which, when completed, will improve 
and simplify the system throughout the country. Within a 
radius of twenty miles from Boston, for instance, there are 
about twenty classified post-offices, serving a population of 
470,000. Each of these offices at present has a postmaster 
and a separate Board of Examiners. The advantage of plac- 
ing all under one consolidated Board will readily be appre- 
ciated. Ifthe plan of postal consolidation is carried out, and 
the same offices are made sub-stations of the Boston office, 
the work of such a Board would be further facilitated. The 
work of conducting the examinations for the various branches 
of the classified service—Internal Revenue, Customs, Postal, 
etc.—at Boston, and within twenty miles of Boston, would not 
take, in the aggregate, the entire time of one man. ‘The con- 
solidations already effected are mainly in the West, but it is 
expected that the carrying out of the plan in the great eastern 
districts will follow shortly. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF LABORERS. 


It has already been reported in this department that the 
Executive order of May 6, extending the application of the 
civil service act to all branches of the service to which it is 
applicable, will greatly reduce the number of laborers or 
workmen exempted from examination. It has now been de- 
termined not only that the exceptions are confined to persons 
employed at common labor, but that in adding to the classi- 
fied lists those engaged in skilled labor, the places covered by 
the system of labor registration at the Navy Yards are in- 
cluded, and the rules established by the Secretary of the Navy 
made permanent. On July 29 the Civil Service Commission 
entered upon its minutes the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, The enforcement by the Secretary of the Navy of regu- 
lations governing the employment of labor at navy yards having been 
shown to be highly useful, and it being important that they should be 
given stability independent of changes of administration, and it appear- 
ing that the examinations and other tests of fitness provided by these 
regulations are based on the principles that personal fitness should pre- 


vail over recommendation, and that political influence should be disre- 
garded, it is 


Resolved, That these regulations be, and they are hereby, adopted 
as the regulations of this Commission under the authority conferred by 
clause 1 of Rule I. 

It is announced that in the adoption of these regulations 
the Commission will continue the present system in its en- 
tirety. The officials and Boards now charged with the ad- 
ministration of the rules are also continued, the only essential 
change being that in the future the Civil Service Commission, 
and not the Navy Department, will be charged with general 
supervision and control, and that the permanence of the sys- 
tem is therefore assured. There are in all about 22,000 
laborers and workmen, skilled and unskilled, employed by the 
Federal Government. It is estimated that more than half of 
this number have been brought within the classified service 
by the President’s sweeping extension. 


PROMOTION REGULATIONS, 


At the conference of the Civil Service Commissioners with 
local Federal officials, held recently at New York, the sub- 
ject of the preparation of regulations for government of pro- 
motions was given very careful consideration. Section 7 of 
the civil service act requires that no officer or clerk shall be 
promoted in any of the several classes provided for, until he 
has passed an examination, or is shown to be specially ex- 
empted from such examination, in conformity with the act. 
No person in the classified service may, therefore, be pro- 
moted legally until he has passed an examination, or has 
shown his special right to exemption. In other words, ex- 
emption from examination for promotion was not intended to 
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be general, but exceptional. This provision of the act has, 
nevertheless, for various reasons, remained somewhat of a 
dead letter. In an opinion of the Attorney-General, given in 
1883, the general rule was held to be “That to be eligible for 
appointment to any class (whether by promotion or otherwise) 
the applicant must have passed an examination for the pur- 
pose of testing his fitness for the place.” But the Commission 
was unable at the outset to deal with promotions, owing to 
the need of caution in proceeding with the radical changes 
the system involved, and owing also to the fact that, with the 
amount of more important work requiring attention, the funds 
available from year to year would not permit. Separate pro- 
motion boards were established from time to time under the 
control of Department heads, a few of which proved to be of 
some practical use. Generally, however, the plan of separate 
administration failed to serve the purpose in view, and pro- 
motion examinations in the past have amounted to little. The 
Commission from time to time has recommended that proper 
promotion rules be promulgated, and that their execution be 
placed under its care. It was found difficult, however, to 
devise a system which will give merit its just reward and yet 
leave the appointing officer his full right and responsibility in 
making selections; and the recommendations remained gen- 
eral in character. In the recent revision of the rules, how- 
ever, these recommendations have been adopted, and the pro- 
vision of the civil service act given due force, by the require- 
ment that all promotions shall be made as the result of com- 
petitive tests except where the impracticability of such tests is 
affirmatively shown. The Commission is directed, after con- 
sultation with the several Department heads and Bureau offi- 
cers, to organize Boards of Promotion for each department, 
and to direct their proceedings. It is expected, therefore, 
that within a reasonable time a complete system of promotion 
examinations will be arranged, and that the plan of advance- 
ment from grade to grade for merit will be established as se- 
curely as that for original entrance to the service. 


PROMOTION RULES FOR LABORERS. 


The regulations already adopted and printed in the July 
issue of Goop GOVERNMENT, governing promotions from the 
subordinate grade of watchman and messenger to the clerical 
grades, have been amended to require a service of two years 
before advancement. Under this plan laborers who have served 
two years may, after examination, be promoted to be mes- 
sengers or watchmen, and after a further service of two years 
in that grade, may be promoted to the clerical service. There 
are 1500 classified places in the departments at Washington 
below the clerical grades. With few exceptions, persons now 
occupying these positions have been appointed without exam- 
ination. They are to a marked extent of a lower intellectual 
grade than those who have passed the competitive tests. 
When messengers and watchmen were classified in 1894, the 
President made a rule forbidding absolutely promotion to the 
clerical grades. It was believed that, in practice, there would 
be in the messenger grade persons who had entered it for the 
purpose of securing promotion, and who would look for that 
instead of striving to perform well the work for which they 
had been engaged. It was said that every messenger and 
watchmen, after two years’ service and examination, backed 
and supported by Senators and Representatives, would make 
it uncomfortable for the department head until the increased 
salary was secured, and that in the meantime he would re- 
main a very poor messenger or watchman. It was feared, 
therefore, that if these promotions were allowed, the perplexi- 
ties of executive officers would be increased, without compen- 
sation in the way of better public service. The question is 
by no means a new one. Under President Arthur, and dur- 
ing the first administration of President Cleveland, rules were 
adopted under which, after two years’ service and examina- 
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tion, laborers engaged in clerical work might be promoted. 
This plan served merely to bring into the clerical grades per- 
sons greatly inferior to those secured from the outset through 
open competition. There have always been, undoubtedly, a 
few persons in the lower grades who, by education and expe- 
rience, have been fitted to occupy positions in the higher 
grades, but it has not been deemed safe to make the avenue 
of advancement so wide as to permit the intrusion of persons 
whose term of service had not been sufficient to give the as- 
surance of suitable experience, or to allow opportunity for the 
exercise or attempted exercise of political influence. Under 
the regulations now adopted the occupants of the subordinate 
places will have a reasonable opportunity for promotion if 
they possess the requisite qualifications. 
THE STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE, 

Among the various branches brought within the classified 
service by the President's order are those in the Treasury De- 
partment in which separate systems of examination, more or 
less efficient, have hitherto been employed, and including the 
Steamboat Inspection Service. Those parts of the service 
which have involved the care of human life and property, have 
been left comparatively free from the effects of the spoils sys- 
tem, even prior to civil service classification. ‘The men who 
most earnestly advocated changes in office for political reasons, 
did not attempt to oppose examinations for officers in the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service. Under a law of 1871, the selection 
of an inspector is required to be made by a Board of govern- 
ment officials, consisting of the Collector or other chief officer 
of the customs for the inspection district, the Judge of the 
District Court, and the Supervising Inspector. ‘The questions 
used have been prepared by the officers of the Steamboat In- 
spection Service at Washington, and forwarded to the Super- 
vising Inspector, by whom, virtually, the examination has 
been conducted. The Collectors and Judges have frequently 
failed to possess the technical knowledge necessary for their 
actual participation in the examinations, and for that reason 
the Supervising Inspector has generally had complete control, 
although the papers marked and graded by him have been re- 
viewed at the Treasury Department before appointments have 
been made. Now that these places are under the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Service Commission, the same general character 
of examination will be used, and the same Boards continued 
in charge. ‘The supervision by the Commission will, however, 
be more strict. In addition to the examination now used, 
applicants will be obliged to answer personal questions relating 
to practical experience, and a prescribed term of actual ser- 
vice or employment in the business will be required. In these 
and in other ways the service will be even better guarded un- 
der the civil service law than it has been previously. 

THE MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association, at a convention 
held some months ago, adopted resolutions earnestly urging 
the classification of Marine Hospital Stewards under the civil 
service rules. The entire Marine Hospital Service was, of 
course, included in the President’s recent order, greatly to the 
gratification of the members of the Association. On June 13 
last the Secretary of the Treasury issued a circular completing 
the President’s order, and classifying 23 hospital stewards at a 
compensation of $720 a year, 3 at $600, and 6 at 400, inclu 
ding quarters and subsistence. An excellent opportunity is 
thus offered to graduates of medical schools to secure a desir- 
able training in their profession. 


The New York 
State Service. 


Since receiving Governor Morton’s letter 
of instruction, printed in another column, 
the Civil Service Commission has taken 
up actively the preparation of new rules and classification, de- 
signed to give fuller effect to the constitutional requirement 
for competitive examinations “ wherever practicable.” The 
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propriety of such a reclassification has been under considera- 
tion for some time, but until the Governor’s instructions were 
received nothing of a definite nature had been done. The 
completion of this work will remove the doubt existing as to 
the status of large numbers of individual positions still nomin- 
ally exempt from examination. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR EXCISE POSITIONS. 


Of the 654 candidates who entered in the examination 
for Special Agents under the State Department of Excise, 
245 passed, 38 of whom are veterans. As soon as the 
eligible list had been prepared, Commissioner Lyman pro- 
ceeded to fill a number of the vacancies that have existed 
since the establishment of the bureau, pending the settlement 
of the vexed question of the civil service requirements. The 
contrast in the character of the men selected and of those pre- 
viously appointed without examination is interesting. The 
names of the first seven selected, with their previous experi- 
ence, are as follows: Gardiner C. Hibbard, of Elmira, a 
dealer in provisions, formerly special agent of the United 
States Census Department for the collection of statistics ; John 
Casey, of New York City, a stereotyper and electrotyper, for- 
merly inspector in the New York City Department of Public 
Works; C. E. McCarty, of Rhinebeck, a lawyer and insur- 
ance agent; A. B. Ostrander, of New York City, a railroad 
man, United States weigher at the Port of New York and 
clerk in the Department of Public Works, New York City ; 
Charles B. Dake, of Brooklyn, book-keeper and cashier, form- 
erly United States weigher in the customs service; Frank 
Place, of Cortland, a civil engineer; James J. Scanlon, of New 
York City, formerly agent in the United States Secret Service, 
and a mechanical engineer. It is to be considered that all of 


these are veterans, taken from comparatively low places on the 
eligible list, under the preferencelaw. The civilians at the head 
of the list are of an even higher order of character and abil- 
ity. There are sixty agents to be selected, but the majority of 


the veterans on the several lists must be selected before the 
civilians are reached. 


Commissioner Lyman has been much annoyed by these pro- 
visions of the veteran law. In an interview published shortly 
after the lists were formed, he said : 

“The lists contain some first-class men, as I have ascer- 
tained by extended enquiry and personal examination in over 
fifty cases, and I am grievously disappointed that after the 
Civil Service Commission has taken so much pains to secure 
such lists, I have not the privilege of availing myself of the 
benefit thereof to a greater extent.” After praising the opera- 
tion of the examination system in itself, Mr. Lyman proceeded, 
however, in the same interview, to criticise the system in its 
entirety because of the preference provisions. He suggested 
that “ The legislator who introduces and passes an act which 
shall, under the Constitution, make a sensible, consistent and 
practical civil service system for this State will be a public 
benefactor.” As all the Commissioner’s criticisms have been 
directed against the preference provision, which must of course 
be judged independently of the civil service law, and which, 
having been coupled with the civil service provision of the 
constitution, is really beyond the reach of the legislature, his 
idea of the matter would seem to be confused. 


THE SPOILS ADMINISTRATION OF THE CANALS. 


One of the greatest benefits of the reclassification called for 
by the Governor will be, it is to be hoped, the extension of 
competitive or registration rules to the great body of canal 
employees now appointed at the absolute dictation of Super- 
intendent Aldridge. Of the 1500 men employed on the ca- 
nals not more than 200 have been held subject to classifica- 
tion. All of the rest, including such important employees as 
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foremen. orderlies, patrolmen, etc., have been classed as la- 
borers, and held to be exempt. ‘The misuse of this patron- 
age during the past few weeks has been scandalous. The 
administration of the canals from the beginning of Aldridge’s 
term has been on a spoils basis, but has at no time approached 
its present character. ‘The Superintendent is a candidate for 
the Republican nomination for Governor and in the course of 
his canvas for delegates to the State Convention has scattered 
“places” with a free hand. Especially has this been the case 
in the doubtful counties of Herkimer and Oneida, where the 
fight against the machine has been hottest. In the latter 
county alone it is stated that two hundred extra employees 
have been placed on the labor payrolls, many of them crimi- 
nals or semi-criminals, and three at least members of the 
Board of Aldermen of Utica. In his reckless chase for votes 
Aldridge has violated both the civil service rules and the 
civil service section of the Constitution with impunity. 
Whether his course in this regard will be countenanced by 
the Governor remains to be seen. 


Corporation Counsel Burr has filed an an- 
swer to the complaint in the test suit brought 
on behalf of the Civil Service Reform Association of Brook- 
lyn to restrain the financial officers of the city from paying 
salaries to eleven appointees in different departments, each of 
whom had been appointed without competitive examination, 
since the adoption of the new Constitution, to positions classi- 
fied in the exempt schedule, A. The contention of the Asso- 
ciation has been that under the operation of the Constitution 
the classification in this schedule of positions for which com- 
petitive examination is practicable must be void. Mr. Burr 
appears in the proceedings for the city officers only, having 
declined to represent the various employees affected. In his 
answer he takes the position that as each of the positions in 
dispute had been assigned to the exempt schedule either by 
Mayor Low, in December, 1893, when the original rules were 
prescribed, or by other Mayors subsequently to that date, ap- 
pointments had been made by the different appointing officers 
without competitive examination, as the rules permit, and, up 
to the present time, warrants had been drawn for the salaries 
of each. If it was within the power of the different Mayors 
to assign these positions to the exempt schedule, Mr. burr 
holds, and if that power was wisely exercised, the Courts can- 
not review their action. The weak point in this argument is 
that at the time the original classification was made, and up 
to 1895, there existed no constitutional provision for competi- 
tive examinations. Every act of an executive officer, or of 
the Legislature, which was repugnant to the new Constitution 
at the time it went into effect, was at that time abrogated. 
This is a common rule in the interpretation of constitutional 
provisions, and Mr. Burr’s answer seems, in fact, an evidence 
of the strength of the complainants’ case. It is questionable 
whether Mr. Burr’s sympathy is with his own side. A short 
time ago, in an opinion given to the City Works Department, 
he took the ground that a large number of positions of a high 
character, quite analogous to those mentioned in the suit, were 
subject to competitive examination, and in pursuance of his 
advice they were so classified. The only point of difference 
that Mr. Burr has been able to find in the positions covered 
by the suit has been that they were classified previous to the 
adoption of the Constitution, and that it is doubtful whether 
this classification may now be reviewed. It is the best an- 
swer that could be made in a hopelessly weak case. The 


matter will be further argued at the Fall term of the Supreme 
Court. 


Brooklyn. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR COURT POSITIONS. 


_ Through the action of the State Commission in suspend- 
ing the non-competitive Schedule, C, the various positions in 
the Kings County Courts have been thrown open to com- 
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petition. The first competitive examination was held on July 
28 and 29, with upwards of 200 candidates. The examination 
was in some respects the most interesting held in Brooklyn for 
some time. The character of the applicants was high, and 
as the questions had been arranged with a view toward weeding 
out all but the most fit, it is expected that a very satisfactory 
set of eligible lists will be secured. 


A PLACE FOR A BOSS'S SON, 

Under the Brooklyn charter, the several Police Justices are 
appointed by the Mayor, Comptroller and City Auditor, sitting 
as a Board for the purpose. It has become custom, when 
there has been more than one appointment to be made, to di- 
vide the selections among these three officers. Four Justices 
have just been appointed under this system. Comptroller 
Palmer selected as his candidate Lewis R. Worth, son of ex- 
Senator and local boss “Jake” Worth. Mr. Worth, Jr., is 
twenty-four years of age, and a law student, although not as yet 
admitted to practice. His sole practical experience has been 
service since 1894 as an under-sheriff. This young man, by 
virtue of his father’s boss-ship, is to preside for four years in 
one of the principal Police Courts of the City, at an annual 
salary of $5,000. Of the other appointees, two are lawyers, 
and the third a business man of ability. The system of ap- 
pointment failed conspicuously, however, in the case of Worth, 


The strict enforcement of the civil service rules 
by Mayor Warner continues, and cases in which 
it is claimed employees have been appointed without exami- 
nation under the Aldridge régime are still being investigated. 
An interesting question has been raised with regard to the 
employees of the Board of Education, who have up to the 
present time been exempt from the operation of the rules. A 
resolution of the Board, providing for the appointment of an 
assistant superintendent of schools, had been vetoed by the 
Mayor on the ground that the exemption of such employees 
was no longer legal. Section 8 of the civil service act, pro- 
viding for the rules in cities, specifically exempts the employees 
of educational departments. The Courts have held, how- 
ever, that any act or part of an act which does not conform 
to the constitutional requirement for universal competitive ex- 
aminations, is now inoperative. The City Attorney advised 
the Board of Education, nevertheless, that the exemption in 
question is continued, and the Mayor’s veto was overridden 
by a vote of 17 tor. The officers of the local Civil Service 
Reform Association are now considering the advisability of 
testing the matter in the Courts. It is their belief that while 
the constitutional provision may be satisfied in the case of 
teachers, who are required to pass an examination independ- 
ently of the Civil Service Commission, it is not fulfilled in 
the case of other officers and employees of the Board who are 
examined in no way whatever. 


Rochester. 


The most recent convert to civil service re- 
ae ad form principles seems to be Mayor Patrick Je- 

” rome Gleason, of Long Island City, whose 
sympathy with reform of any sort has rarely been suspected. 
The Mayor a week ago ordered an examination of all candi- 
dates for the offices of inspector of election, poll clerk and 
ballot clerk, and notified each of the one hundred applicants 
whose names had been filed that they would be expected to 
appear for examination at the First Ward school house on the 
afternoon of the 13th. Only forty appeared, the majority of 
the others probably coming to the conclusion that the experi- 
ence would be unpleasant. Fifty-five questions were asked, 
all of them of the most practical character, and the candidates 
took seven hours to answer them. Mayor Gleason an- 
nounced to a local reporter, as a partial explanation of his 
course, that he was tired of having voters who said they were 
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born in New Hampshire asked where they had been natural- 
ized. He has at any rate set an excellent example for other 
towns of the State. 


The new city charter, embodying the sys- 
tem of civil service administration outlined 
in the July issue of Goop GovERNMENT, went into operation 
on the 7th inst. At the outset an interesting question has 


New Orleans. 


‘arisen which, doubtless, will be one of the first to be deter- 


mined by the members of the Civil Service Commission about 
to be appointed. While the classified service is to include all 
positions under the city government excepting heads of de- 
partments, and a limited number of other officers of high 
character, and while future appointments to any of these posi- 
tions may be made only after competitive examination, doubt 
remains as to whether or no the present incumbents of classi- 
fied positions should be subjected to examination to qualify 
them for retention. Opinion seems to be evenly divided at 
the present time as to whether this course should be followed, 
or the persons in office considered competent to hold their 
positions, as has been the case, generally, with other civil 
service laws. 

When the Federal civil service bill was under debate in 
the Senate in 1882,an amendment was offered by Senator 
Pugh requiring that those in office prior to the application of 
the civil service rules should be required to pass an examina- 
tion. In behalf of this view it was urged that there existed in 
the departments a supernumerary army of officers, put there by 
the exigencies of the war, and that a radical cleaning and 
trimming out was necessary; that recognition of the demand 
of the people for reform, evidenced in the previous election, 
should not be delayed until the places were vacated by exer- 
cise of the removing power; and, finally, that while in some 
cases the requirement might work injustice to an individual, 
considerations of this sort should give way to the higher one 
of the public necessity. On the other hand, it was stated that 
it would require very delicate draughtsmanship to prepare a 
bill through which the legislative department might intervene 
and decree that persons appointed by the Executive should 
lose their places after such appointment; that such a measure 
would, in short, have the tendency to take away the power of 
removal lodged in the President. Senator Bayard, in oppos- 
ing the amendment, declared that any reform to be safe and 
permanent must be gradual, and that the natural operation of 
the bill would reach the result sought by the amendment. 
Men coming into office in the future would be appointed for 
merit, and their work would be compared with that of worth- 
less and incompetent party hacks. With this natural com- 
parison, and under a system of constant competition within 
the service, it would be impossible for incompetent men to 
remain. Senator Hawley expressed similar views, and de- 
clared that the measure proposed would throw every de- 
partment of the Government into confusion. After protracted 


debate, Senator Pugh’s amendment was rejected by a vote of 


18 to 23. 

In 7 York, Massachusetts and Illinois the same ques- 
tion has arisen, but in each instance it has been thought the 
part of wisdom to require examinations only for entrance to 
the service and for promotion. When the rules were placed 
in force in Chicago the plan of examining those found in 
place was very vigorously pressed. Under the police reor- 
ganization act, which preceded the civil service act, this plan 
had been followed, and a number of men, of whose incompe- 
tency the Commissioners were convinced, had been dismissed. 
It was decided, however, not to disturb the great body of the 
public servants in the same way. In adopting the rules in 
Cook County, the county Commissioners examined all in of- 
fice, and the same rule has been followed in applying the 
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rules recently adopted by popular vote in Seattle. These are 
the only instances, however, in which this course has been 
taken. It may safely be said that the general arguments of 
Senators Bayard and Hawley are sound, and that they apply 
to the cases of the large cities as well as to the service of the 
general Government. 


A proposed charter will be submitted 
to the people of San Francisco at the 
coming Fall election. It is designed to replace the present 
antiquated and inadequate charter of 1856, and, if adopted, 
will go into effect June 1, 1899. A feature of the plan of 
government proposed is a provision for a civil service com- 
mission, and for the classification under civil service rules of 
all municipal employees. The system proposed, however, will 
be by no means as satisfactory as that recently adopted in 
New Orleans. It follows very closely the Philadelphia plan, 
providing for separate examing boards, and both competitive 
and “ pass” examinations. ‘The movement for the adoption 
of the charter is being carried on actively by the Merchants’ 
Association and other municipal reform bodies. It is to be 
regretted, however, that in view of the fact that a fair chance 
exists to establish the merit system in this manner, the plan 
proposed is not a better one. 


San Francisco. 


A Memorial to George William Curtis. 





."2 memory of George William Curtis is tenderly cher- 

ished throughout the land of which he was called the 
“first citizen,” and in the little Massachusetts hill town of 
Ashfield, where he made his summer home for twenty-seven 
years prior to his death, his name and memory are most affec- 
tionately honored. Since Curtis’s death, four years ago, no 
permanent material recognition of his great service to the 
town had been made, until the Curtis Club, a local organiza- 
tion having as its aim the perpetuation of his name and good 
works, conceived the idea of a memorial tablet. On Wednes- 
day evening, August 12, a fine brass tablet, set prominently 
in the town hall, was unveiled with appropriate exercises and 
presented to the town. This presentation was, in a sense, the 
prelude to the annual Ashfield dinner and intellectual feast, 
which followed on Thursday. 

The handsome polished tablet bears this simple inscrip- 
tion in black, written by Professor Charles Eliot Norton, of 
Harvard, Curtis’s summer neighbor and friend: “In grateful 
and affectionate remembrance of George William Curtis, and 
as a memorial of his presence and speech on many occasions 
in this hall, this tablet is set up by the Curtis Club of Ash- 
field—MDCCCXCVI.” Archibald D. Flower, president of 
the club, made the speech of presentation.— Harfer’s Weekly, 


X-MAYOR HEWITT, in an interview published in the 

Times, has expressed the belief that Tammany indorsed 

the Chicago nominations “for the sake of greater spoils 
should Bryan win.” 

This adds a darker horror to the prospect of 16 to 1. 
Free coinage and free riot are bad enough; repudiation and 
national dishonor are shocking to men of moral sensibility. 
But Purroy as Postmaster, John C. Sheehan Collector of the 
Port, and Sulzer United States District Attorney — these 
things as the prospective fruit of regularity would kindle the 
fires of revolt in the bosom of Richard Croker himself and 
make an enthusiastic bolter out of the most unflinching 
Andrew Jackson Democrat. 

Spread the news that Tammany is out for the Federal 


spoils! It will be a most effective sound-money campaign 
cry.—V. Y. Times. , 
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Dismissed For Levying Assessments. 





A POSTMASTER WHOSE CONTEMPT FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW HAS 
BROUGHT HIM INTO TROUBLE, 





ASHINGTON, August 13.—Much interest attaches to 
the case of Postmaster Samuel Laning, of Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, who was recently removed from office for collect- 
ing political assessments from his subordinates and who is 
about to be prosecuted criminally for the same offense. About 
a year ago the Civil Service Commission was informed that 
assessments had been levied and collected at the Bridgeton 
office, but an investigation failed to secure evidence of a char- 
acter warranting any proceedings against the Postmaster. In 
May last the charges were repeated and supplemented by the 
declaration of a Bridgeton resident that Laning had been 
guilty of aiding and abetting fraud in a civil service examina- 
tion. An examiner was detailed to examine the facts in the 
case, this time with more success. On May 16a report of 
this investigation was received, to the effect that abundant 
evidence had been found to substantiate the allegations 
against the Postmaster; that he had violated the provisions 
of the law relating to assessments; that he had violated the 
provisions of Section 5 of the law, relating to frauds, and that 
he had interfered with the work of the board of examiners. 
In support of the first charge the examiner submitted the 
written statements of five of the carriers attached to the office 
testifying that they had been solicited by the Postmaster in 
the post office building for contributions for political purposes, 
and that they had responded by handing to him sums vary- 
ing from $5 to $10 each. These payments had been made in 
the Fall of 1894 and again in the Fall of 1895. The evidence 
in each case was so direct and clear that there could be no 
question of its truthfulness, or of the purpose for which the 
contributions were made. With regard to the second charge 
it was reported that Postmaster. Laning had opened a sealed 
package of examination papers addressed to the secretary of 
the board of examiners and that he then called to his office 
one of the competitors whom he desired to appoint to a posi- 
tion, and who afterwards received an appointment, and di- 
rected him to make certain changes in incorrect answers to 
questions appearing in his paper. ‘The young man who had 
been given this advantage made a full confession of the facts 
in writing, his statements being confirmed by a subsequent 
examination of the papers. It was discovered also that a 
brother of the Postmaster had been given access to papers in 
the possession of the Postmaster, pertaining to former exami- 
nations, but which it was supposed would be of some assist- 
ance to him in preparing himself for examination he was about 
to enter. 

Upon receiving the report of its examiner, with the ac- 
companying evidence, the Commission submitted the case to 
the Postmaster-General with the recommendation that Lan- 
ing beremoved. At the same time the facts in the case were 
presented to the Attorney-General with the request that action 
at law be taken to secure the conviction of the Postmaster in 
a criminal proceeding. 

When it became evident that the case would be apt to go 
against him, Laning, who has for some time been an influen- 
tial factor in South Jersey politics, complained to the Post- 
master-General that the charges against him had been manu- 
factured, and that the agent of the Civil Service Commission, 
and not he, had been guilty of derelictions. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commission then requested the Postmaster-General to 
send a department inspector to Bridgeton, charged with the 
investigation not only of the alleged violations of the civil ser- 
vice law but of the conduct of the Commission’s examiner. 
The Postmaster-General complied and dispatched Post Office 
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Inspector Edgarton, of Philadelphia, to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the whole matter. General Edgarton’s report 
when received fully substantiated the evidence submitted to 
the Commission, and wholly exonerated the examiner. Lan- 
ing’s removal followed shortly afterward. 

It has been understood that the criminal action has been 
referred by the Attorney-General to the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for the District of New Jersey, with instructions 
to institute the necessary proceedings. ‘This is the first case 
of the dismissal of a Postmaster for levying assessments, al- 
though cases have occurred where dismissals have been made 
for violation of other provisions of the civil service law. X. 


Governor Morton’s Important Order. 





i N. Y., August 14.—It is part of the plan of the 

New York State Civil Service Act that the Governor 
shall promulgate the rules and classification designed to carry 
the provisions into effect, and that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion shall aid him, as he may request, in preparing such rules 
and classification. It was pointed out in the letter addressed 
to Governor Morton by the Civil Service Reform Association 
on June 8, 1896, that under recent Court decisions the 
authority given him by the original act is extended by the 
adoption of the constitutional amendment, and that, without 
waiting for further legislation, he may give force to the amend- 
ment by merely reclassifying the service, disregarding the ex- 
emptions prescribed by the act, and subjecting to competitive 
examination all places which it is practicable to fill by that 
means. The Governor, in informal conferences with the 
Civil Service Commission, has supported this view, and ex- 
pressed a desire to have the subject given careful attention. 
On the 4th inst. he instructed the Commission by letter to 
prepare for his consideration a complete revision of both rules 
and classification on the lines suggested. His letter is as 
follows : 


By Chapter 354 of the Laws of 1883, the policy of requiring appoint- 
ments in the civil service to be based upon the fitness of applicants was 
inaugurated in this State, and a commission was provided to administer 
the law under rules and regulations which the commission was given 
authority to prescribe, subject to the approval of the Governor. 

The scheme for the regulation of the civil service contemplated by 
this statute has been since somewhat enlarged and modified by other 
legislation, and a section was incorporated in the revised Constitution of 
1894 providing that ‘‘appointments and promotions in the civil service 
of the State, and of all the civil divisions thereof, including cities and 
villages, shall be made according to merit and fitness, to be ascertained, 
so far as practicable, by examination, which, so far as practicable, shall 
be competitive.” 

This Constitutional provision permanently established the merit sys- 
tem in the public service of this State. It has been under consideration 
by our highest judicial tribunals, and has received a construction which 
substantially makes it self-executing, and binding upon all officers 
charged with the responsibility of making civil appointments. 

The rules and regulations prescribed by the Civil Service Commission 
upon its creation in 1883 have not since been seriously modified, except 
in matters of detail, and the opinion is quite general among those inter- 
ested in this subject that the civil service movement has outgrown the 
statutes and regulations upon which it was originally based, and that 
such rules and regulations should be recast and a new classification of 
the entire civil service made, to conform to the requirements of the revised 
Constitution, and the enlarged scope of the public service. 

The experience of the commission during the last few months shows, 
I think, the necessity of a new classification, and the time seems to have 
arrived when such classification should be made and new rules and reg- 
ulations established, better adapted to existing conditions and conducive 
to a more satisfactory administration. 

The duty of providing for such administration still rests upon the 
commission and the Governor. I think the Constitution clearly provides 
for three classes of appointments—namely, exempt, non-competitive, 
and competitive—and the duty seems to rest upon the commission to de- 
termine in what cases applicants should be subjected to examination, 
and in what cases, by reason of the peculiar responsibilities and functions 
of the office, an examination is not ‘‘ practicable.” 
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That part of the Constitution giving persons possessing superior merit 
and fitness the primary right to appointment is modified by the provision 
giving preference to veterans, without regard to their standing on an 
eligible list. Service in defense of the Nation is made a specific qualifi- 
cation for appointment, and must be taken into consideration, although 
other candidates may possess greater scholastic acquirements or business 
experience. 

The signal honor bestowed upon veterans by the Constitution can- 
not be ignored, and the new rules and regulations which may be recom- 
mended should make ample provision for a liberal interpretation of this 
Constitutional requirement. 

For the purpose of giving effect to these suggestions and to such 
others as the Commission may deem important, and with a view of 
placing the civil service upon a better business basis, and bringing it 
more clearly within the scope of the new Constitution, you are respect- 
fully requested to prepare and submit at your early convenience, for ex- 
ecutive consideration, such a revision of the rules and regulations con- 
cerning the administration of the civil service as you may deem proper, 
together with a new classification of such offices of the State, and of the 
civil divisions thereof, as may be within the present jurisdiction of the 
Commission. 


The Governor’s action in preparing the way for the com- 
plete operation of the constitutional amendment is widely 
commended. There is one paragraph of his letter, however, 
which is criticised unfavorably. He states, “I think the 
Constitution clearly provides for three classes of appoint- 
ments—namely, exempt, non-competitive and competitive,” 
and adds, “* The duty seems to rest upon the Commission to 
determine in what cases applicants should be subjected to ex- 
amination, and in what cases, by reason of the peculiar 
responsibilities and functions of the office, an examination is 
not ‘ practicable.’ ” 

An examination of the constitutional amendment fails to 
reveal any provision for three such classes. It provides in 
explicit terms that appointments “shall be made according to 
merit and fitness,” and that such merit and fitness is to be as- 
certained “so far as practicable by examinations,” which 
examinations, “so far as practicable, shall be competitive.” 
Experience elsewhere has shown clearly that it is “ practic- 
able” to make all examinations competitive, and that the few 
cases where examinations are not “ practicable” are those in 
which the position should be exempt from examination of any 
sort. The non-competitive plan has been discredited wholly. 
In this state it has failed to serve any purpose except those of 
evasion and violation of the law; in the Federal service, in 
Massachusetts, and wherever else the civil service system is 
in operation, it has been abandoned. Experience has shown 
also that as the system has developed the number of cases in 
which “by reason of the peculiar responsibilities and func- 
tions of the office” it is not practicable to examine candi- 
dates, has become insignificant. It is to be remembered, too, 
that while the Commission may determine by their classifica- 
tion in which schedule a position should be placed, their 
determination is by no means final, and that where their 
judgment is not upheld by actual experience as to practica- 
bility elsewhere, the Courts will intervene. 

It is to be hoped that the classification will follow closely 
the standard the Constitution has so plainly set, and that 
thus the necessity for litigation of any character may be 
avoided. C.A.N. 


i dee diplomatic service should be made a regular profes- 

sion, requiring a careful and severe training, just as in 
any other learned profession, and requiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of international law, of modern languages, the history of 
nations and especially of diplomacy and the history of treaties. 
The subordinate positions should be filled by young men, 
chosen with reference to ability, after they have passed a re- 
quired examination to determine their fitness, and with the 
understanding that this is to become their life work.— Wilkes- 
Barve Times. 
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The British Civil Service in 1855. 


A CONTEMPORARY SKETCH OF THE CONDITIONS PRECEDING THE 
PASSAGE OF THE REFORM ACTS, 

ORTY years of civil service reform in Great Britain have 
F worked changes probably beyond the expectation of the 
most sanguine British reformer of the early fifties. With the 
present efficiency and organization of the British service in 
mind, the following sketch of the state of affairs before the 
passage of the reform acts, printed in the New York Evening 
Post of July 2, 1855, and written by Elial F. Hall, cannot fail 
to interest the student of the movement : 

“ The mismanagement in the conduct of the war, and the 
disasters of the Crimea, have opened the eyes of the English 
people to the defects and vices of their government, and elici- 
ted a loud call for reform. Within the last six months, more 
earnest thoughts and earnest words have been bestowed on 
this subject, than during the entire twenty years before. The 
movement is no longer confined to the radicals, but is fast ex- 
tending itself through the entire nation. Projects for reform in 
the army and navy, reform in the church, in the constitution 
of Parliament, and reform in the diplomatic and civil service, 
are already rife in Parliament. _ a 

“On the 13th ult., a large meeting was held by the Adminis- 
trative Reform Association, in Drury Lane Theatre, and was 
addressed by Mr. Layard (who seems to be at the head of 
the movement), Mr. Lindsay and other members of Parlia- 
ment. On the evening of the rsth ult., Mr. Layard brought 
forward his motion in the House of Commons for reform in 
the Civil Service. An animated and interesting debate was 
expected to take place on the subject, the details of which 
will be received here by the next steamer. A few words may 
be said, meanwhile, upon the nature of the Civil Service in 
Great Britain, its evils and defects, and the methods proposed 
to remedy them. 

“ The Civil Service of the United Kingdom is technically 
so called to distinguish it from the military, naval and eccle- 
siastical departments of the government. It embraces the 
postoffice, the customs, the treasury, the offices of the military 
and naval departments, where civil duties are discharged, and 
the general administration and government of the country. 
The number of persons employed in the civil service is esti- 
mated at about 60,000. About 36,000 of this number occupy 
the humble position of office-keepers, messengers, porters, tide 
waiters, post-men and letter-carriers, artificers and laborers in 
dock-yards, arsenals, etc. The remainder consists of function- 
aries whose duties are of a higher and more responsible char- 
acter, rising in graduation from the clerk with a salary of £go 
to the minister with £5,000. 

“ With the exception of the ministry, the chief officers of the 
royal household, and a few others, all of whom lose their 
places with every change or administration, the persons em- 
ployed in the civil service hold their places permanently, that 
is, for life, or during good behavior. In England there is no 
dismissal from office except for flagrant misconduct or extra- 
ordinary neglect of duty. This custom is so old and prevalent 
that it has acquired the force of law, and become, to all intents 
and purposes, part and parcel of the constitution. Whoever 
once has acquired a place in the permanent civil service, is al- 
most as secure in his position as the queen upon her throne. 
No change of administration, no parliamentary crisis, not 
even the personal hostility of the first minister of the crown, is 
sufficient to remove him. The reform movement contem- 
plates no important change in this feature of the system, 
which, indeed, has much to commend it. 

“ The root of the evil in England lies in the system of ap- 
pointment and promotion. The power of appointment is ves- 
ted in the ministers and heads of departments, who, whether 
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the administration for the time being be Whig, Tory or Peelite, 
belong almost without exception to the aristocracy, and who, in 
bestowing their patronage, are too apt to be guided, like men 
of the same position in all countries, by considerations of fami- 
ly relationship and political connection, rather than by a pro- 
per regard for the best interests of the public. When a vacan- 
cy is to be filled, reference is generally had, not so much to 
the real merits of the applicants and their ascertained fitness 
to supply the place, as to their political availability—the 
amount of aid and influence they can bring to the support of 
the party in power. Thus the aristocracy have come to re- 
gard themselves as exclusively entitled to all the desirable 
positions in the civil service, and even the method of selec- 
tion from their own ranks is such that merit and ability are 
sacrificed to favoritism, and the welfare of the country to the 
interests of a party. 

“The evils arising from the method of appointment are 
aggravated by the system of promotion, which is based upon 
seniority. No room is left for the spirit of emulation. No 
encouragements offered to superior merit. The chances of 
advancement in the service are nearly as good for the indolent 
and the stupid as for the industrious and the talented. All 
young men of energy and ambition naturally avoid entering 
upon a career which holds out no reasonable prospect for the 
gratification of their aspirations, and which places such im- 
pediments in the way of promotion. On the other hand, the 
security and respectability of a place in the civil service, the 
lightness of the labor, the certainty of a comfortable livelihood 
with a gradual increase of salary, and finally a pension, render 
it very attractive to those who are_too weak in mind or feeble 
in body to make their way in the world alone and unaided. 
Hence it has come to be the practice of the families of the 
aristocracy to crowd the least promising of their sons into the 
civil service to the exclusion of the ablest and most efficient 
men of the kingdom who have not'the blood-influence nec- 
essary to compete for such positions. Hence it is that the 
civil service has become a sort of an asylum for the dolts and 
invalids of the nobility and gentry ; an inert and torpid mass 
of weakness and imbecility, requiring more than a herculean 
energy to infuse into it the vitality and vigor which are neces- 
sary in such an emergency as that which has arisen from the 
Eastern war. Hence it is that the character of the civil ser- 
vice has become so much depreciated that mercantile firms 
are reluctant to receive into their employment persons who 
have been engaged in the government offices, on the ground 
that the habits which they have contracted are such as to dis- 
qualify them for ordinary business. Hence it is that red- 
tapism, in the eyes of the public, has become a sign of ineffi- 
ciency combined with haughtiness. Here is the source of the 
mismanagement and shiftlessness in providing for the troops, 
which resulted in the disasters of the Crimea, and finally 
brought down upon the government a storm of indignation 
from the English people. 

‘The project for reform, so far as it has been developed, 
contemplates the total abolition of ministerial patronage, and 
a thorough examination of all applicants for office. The ser- 
vice is to be recruited, as heretofore, from the young men of 
the country. ‘Che examination is not to be an ordinary mini- 
mum examination, resulting in the rejection of those who do 
not come up to a certain standard, for, in such cases, the 
standard always becomes depressed and the examination a 
mere form. But it is to be a so-called competitive examina- 
tion. Public notice is to be given when vacancies occur, and 
a time and place appointed for the examination of applicants 
to fill them. He is to be the successful candidate who has 
passed his examination the best. The duty of examining is 
to be confided to a central board, to be so organized as to 
render it as independent as possible of the government. The 
system of promotion is also to be so changed as to secure ad- 
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vancement in the service to those who have proved them- 
selves most worthy of it by their attainments and diligence. 

“‘ We forbear entering at present into the details of a project 
which we expect to see thoroughly discussed in our next ad- 
vices from Europe. Any scheme which, when carried out, 
will serve to curtail the privileges of the aristocracy, and place 
it upon an equal footing with the middle and lower classes, 
which opens the places of public honor and trust to the com- 
petition of all, without distinction of rank, will certainly be a 
great improvement upon the present system, and an important 
step in the progress of reform.” 


Post Office Consolidation Not a New Idea. 





|* is interesting to note, now that the plan of post office 

consolidation proposed by Postmaster-General Wilson is in 
limited operation, and that the adoption of some such system 
was urged as long ago as 1889 by ex-Postmaster-General 
James. In an article printed in the Aorum for October of that 
year on “ Needed Postal Reforms,’ Mr. James made the fol- 
lowing suggestions : 


We could get the idea of one material improvement from England— 
that of consolidating small rural offices. There, a number of offices, 
within a certain circumscribed district, are put in charge of the ‘‘ super- 
intendent of the station,”’ very often a female clerk employed at a small 
salary. These offices have no connection with the general Post Office 
Department, each office is in charge of the superintendent, and occupies, 
relatively, the same position to its chief as a ‘‘ station” office in a city 
occupies to its general office. Suppose we apply that system to our own 
country, how would it work? Here, in New Jersey, for instance, is the 
post office called Highwood, the receipts of which are $200 a year ; the 
the postmaster’s salary absorbs every penny of the receipts, and the 
Government gets nothing. There are two other offices, Nordhoff and 
Leonia, one two and the other three miles distant from the office I have 
mentioned ; in these the receipts are the same amount, and go to pay the 
salaries of the postmasters in charge. If these three offices could be 
placed in charge of the postmaster of Englewood, a town in the same 
vicinity, $100 a year salary being allowed for each of the three small of- 
fices, the Government would make $300a year. Under this arrangement 
the service would be much more efficient than it is at present, for the 
postmaster would see to it that the work was properly performed, and he 
would scarcely feel the weight of the additional service that would be 
put upon him. 

If this plan were adopted throughout the United States, it would 
save a great expense to the Department in auditing the accounts of these 
hundreds of small offices, and in itself alone would be the means of mak- 
ing the post offices self-sustaining. Hundreds of small rural offices 
within fifty or a hundred miles of our large cities, could be better man- 
aged by the superintendents of the city offices than by postmasters spe- 
cially appointed to be in charge of them ; at each office it would be ne- 
cessary only to have a clerk to attend to the ordinary routine work. 
Take the city of Brooklyn. According to the opinion of the present post- 
master of that city the consolidation of all the small offices on Long Isl- 
and is merely a question of organization, which would be somewhat in- 
compatible with the present system of administration at Washington, but, 
from a business point of view, is entirely practicable. This reform 
would, of course, be opposed by the politicians of both parties, whose 
chief concern is to see that the offices are properly distributed among 
the ‘‘ boys” who have done good ‘‘ work” at the polls on election day. 
The political autocrat of the country town would likewise frown upon a 
scheme which would rob him of the chance of dictating an appointment 
to office. Nevertheless, the plan would make the service more effective, 
and will doubtless be adopted when the people are sufficiently aroused to 
demand that the post-office shall be run in their interest, and not in the 
interest of the politicians. 


On the general subject of reform in the method of appoint- 
ments the paper continued : 


But we can expect no great and lasting reform in the postal service 
until that branch of Government is absolutely divorced from politics and 
the work of the office is run on business principles. It is the fashion 
in some quarters to sneer at ‘‘ business principles”; but when we re- 
member how closely the post office is linked to the business interests of 
the country, its good management being a matter of concern to every 
man, woman and child in the land possessed of sufficient education to en- 
able them to write a letter, it may be proper to inquire on what other 
principles than those of a business nature it should be conducted. Im- 
agine, for instance, an express company, or any other corporation in our 
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cities presided over by a manager or superintendent who, every morning, 
on his arrival at his office, should be met by a horde of men eager to pre- 
sent their respective claims for a situation in the service of the concern ; 
imagine the best part of his working-day taken up in listening to, and 
passing upon, the petitions of a motley crowd of such people, each one ac- 
companied by one or more friends supposed to have influence with the 
person in charge, and you will have a faint idea of the daily experience 
of the highest post-office official in the United States. But the superin- 
tendents and managers of private corporations do not pass through any 
such ordeal ; they know full well that if the best part of their day’s time 
were to be taken up in such proceedings, the corporation would receive 
little benefit from improved methods of doing the work of the concern 
which, as superintendents or managers, they are called upon to suggest. 
With the daily rush of applicants for places, the halls and the lobby 
crowded with smooth-tongued Congressmen, loud-voiced and persistent 
local ‘‘statesmen,” and brazen-faced political ‘‘ heelers,” what time, I 
would ask, has the Postmaster-General seriously and thoughtfully to con- 
sider the growing needs of our postal service? The best, in fact the 
only, way to put a stop to this condition of affairs, is to cut off the sup- 
ply of ‘‘ political pap” by act of Congress, making places in the post- 
office permanent during good behavior. 

The country is familiar with the fate of the effort to “cut 
off the supply” during the recent session. The rude refusal of 
Congress to so arrange the postal appropriation that Mr. Wil- 
son might develop and extend his excellent plan will not be 
forgotten. It is to be hoped that the next effort will be too 
vigorously supported by public opinion to be set aside in simi- 
lar fashion. 


Examinations for the Federal Service. 

HE United States Civil Service Commission has issued 
the schedule of examinations during the last six months 
of 1896, for the Departmental Service and the Government 
Printing Service. The examinations are divided into two 
classes: For positions appointments to which are charged to 
the apportionment of the several States and Territories, as re- 
quired by the civil service act, and for positions appoinments 
to which are not charged to the apportionment. The list of 
the former is as follows: Assistant Examiner in the Patent 
Office, bookkeeper, clerk copyist, engineer, law clerk, machi- 
nist, mechanical draughtsman, modern language, messenger, 
watchman, superintendent of fish station, fish culturist, statis- 
tical field agent, proof reading, special pension examiner, 
State Department clerk, stenography and type-writing. The 
list of non-apportionment examinations will include: Obser- 
ver in the Weather Bureau, meat inspector, stock examiner, 
railway mail clerk, tagger, compositors, pressmen, bookbinders, 
stereotypers and electrotypers in the Government Printing 

Service; and all examinations for the Indian Service. 

The schedule arranged is as follows: 


Route No. 1.—Wilmington, Del., Sept. 16; Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sept. 18; Trenton, N. J., Sept. 21; New York, N. Y., 
Sept. 23; Hartford, Conn., Sept. 25; Worcester, Mass., Sept. 
28; Providence, R. I., Sept. 30; Boston, Mass., Oct. 2; 
Concord, N. H., Oct. 5; Portland, Me., Oct. 7; St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., Oct. g; Burlington, Vt., Oct. 12; Albany, N. Y., 
Oct. 14; Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 16; Elmira, N. Y., Oct. 19; 
Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 21; Baltimore, Md., Oct. 23. 

Route No. 2.—Richmond, Va., Sept. 16; Greensboro, 
N. C., Sept. 18; Wilmington, N. C., Sept. 21; Columbia, 
S. C., Sept. 23; Charleston, S. C., Sept. 25; Savannah, Ga., 
Sept. 28; Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 30; Tampa, Fla., Oct. 2; 
Mobile, Ala., Oct. 5; New Orleans, La., Oct. 7; Vicksburg, 
Miss., Oct. 9; Meridian, Miss., Oct. 12; Birmingham, Ala., 
Oct. 14; Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 16; Chattanooga, ‘l’enn., Oct. 
19; Knoxville, Tenn , Oct. 21; Lynchburg, Va., Oct. 23. 

Route No. 3.—Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 16; Cleveland, O., 
Sept. 18; Detroit, Mich., Sept. 21; Chicago, IIl., Sept. 23 ; 
Milwaukee, Wis., Sept., 25; Stevens Point, Wis., Sept. 28; 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 30; Aberdeen, S. Dak., Oct. 2; 
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Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Oct. 5; Omaha, Neb., Oct. 7; Des 
Moines, Iowa, Oct. 9; Dubuque, Iowa, Oct. 12; Burlington, 
Iowa, Oct. 14; Peoria, Ill., Oct. 16; Fort Wayne, Ind., Oct. 
19; Columbus, O., Oct. 21; Parkersburg, W. Va., Oct. 23. 

Route No. 4.— Cincinnati, O., Sept. 16; Indianapolis, 
Ind., Sept. 18; St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21; Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 23; Springfield, Mo., Sept. 25; Wichita, Kan., Sept. 
28; Oklahoma, Okla., Sept. 30; Fort Worth, Tex., Oct. 2; 
San Antonio, Tex., Oct. 5; Houston, Tex., Oct. 7; Shreve- 
port, La., Oct. g; Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 12; Memphis, 
Tenn., Oct. 14; Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 16; Evansville, Ind., 
Oct. 19; Louisville, Ky., Oct. 21; Winchester, Ky., Oct. 23. 

Route No. 5.—Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 21; Duluth, 
Minn., Sept. 25; Fargo, N. Dak., Sept. 28; Bismarck, N. 
Dak., Sept. 30; Miles City, Mont., Oct. 2; Helena, Mont., 
Oct. 5; Spokane, Wash., Oct. 7; Seattle, Wash., Oct. 9; 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 12; Pendleton, Ore., Oct. 14; Boise 
City, Idaho, Oct. 16; Pocatello, Idaho, Oct. 19; Cheyenne, 
Wyo., Oct. 21; Grand Island, Neb., Oct. 23; Deadwood, S. 
Dak., Oct. 26. 

Route No. 6.—Topeka, Kan., Sept. 25; Denver, Col., 
Sept. 28; Grand Junction, Col., Sept. 30; Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Oct. 2; Elko, Nev., Oct. 5; Reno, Nev., Oct. 7; 
Redding, Cal., Oct. 9; San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 12; Fresno, 
Cal., Oct. 14; Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 16; Tucson, Ariz., 
Oct. 19; El Paso, Tex., Oct. 21; Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
Oct. 23; ‘Trinidad, Col., Oct. 26. 

The following special examinations have been announced 
by the Commission : 

August 27: For engineers, firemen, wheelwrights, general 
mechanics, carpenters, blacksmiths, farmers, sawyers, millers, 
teamsters, elevator conductors, electricians, watchmen, mes- 
sengers and janitors. Vacancies now exist in each of these 
positions, for which there are either no eligibles or an insuffi- 
cient number of eligibles. The salaries vary from $480 to $go0 
perannum. Most of the vacancies are outside of Washington, 
either in the Indian Service in the remote West, or in public 
buildings in the various large cities where appointments are 
not charged to the apportionment. ‘The educational test in 
each examination will consist of spelling, penmanship, copying 
and arithmetic, to which will be added practical questions per- 
taining to the trade or occupation to which the examination 
pertains. Each applicant will be required to file certificates 
from two former employers or fellow workmen, who have a 
knowledge of his experience and abilities, and can recommend 
him for the position sought. 

August 28: Physicist, in the Division of Soils, Department 
of Agriculture. The salary of this position is $1,400. The 
subjects of the examination in addition to the regular clerk- 
copyist subjects will be physical chemistry, with special refer- 
ence to the nature and properties of solutions; general phy- 
sics, with special reference to electricity, heat and mechanics, 
including methods of measurement ; mathematics, analytical 
geometry, differential and integral calculus, German and 
French, and the translation of scientific German and French 
into English. 

September 3: Assistant in Nautical Almanac Office, at a 
salary of $1,200. Twelve hours will be allowed for the com- 
pletion of this examination; seven hours on the first day and 
five on the second, The subjects will be algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, analytical geometry, differential and integral cal- 
culus, logarithms, and spherical and theoretical astronomy. 
The last three subjects to be taken on the second day. 

September 3: Vault, Safe and Lock Expert in the Trea- 
sury Department, at a salary of $1,800. Subjects will be or- 
thography, penmanship, copying and arithmetic, to which 
will be added practical questions appropriate to the work of 
the position. Candidates will be required to file affidavits 
setting forth the length and character of their experience, 
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where they have been employed, etc. These affidavits must 
be accompanied by recommendations from former employers, 
or persons with whom the applicants have worked. 

In the case of each of the above examinations, arrange- 
ments will be made to examine applicants at the nearest point 
to their homes at which the Commission has a competent 
Board of Examiners. 

The pamphlet containing general instructions to applicants, 
specimen examination questions, etc., may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Civil Service Commission at Washington. 


Repudiating Civil Service Reform. 


FROM ‘‘ HARPER’S WEEKLY” FOR AUGUST I. 
i ls Democratic-Populist convention recently held at 
Chicago, after having advocated the repudiation of just 
obligations, after having denied the binding force of contracts, 
after having struck a blow at the authority of the Supreme 
Court, also turned its hand, quite consistently, we admit, 
against that reform which has done so much to increase the 
efficiency and to elevate the morals of the public service that 
every good citizen has become its friend and advocate. The 
ravage of the public service is part of the scheme of general 
spoliation. The civil service clause in the Chicago platform 
reads thus: “ We are opposed to life tenure in the public ser- 
vice. We favor appointments based upon merits, fixed terms 
of office, and such an administration of the civil service laws 
as will afford equal opportunities to all citizens of ascertained 
fitness.” If there were any doubt as to what this means, Mr. 
3ryan himself, in his famous speech in the convention, fur- 
nished the explanatory comment. “ They complain,” said he, 
‘“‘ about the plank which declares against the life tenure in of- 
fice. What we oppose in that plank is the life tenure that is 
being built,up in Washington which excludes from participa- 
tion in the benefits the humbler members of our society.” 

The platform as well as the explanatory speech accuses 
the reformed system of things which do not exist, with the 
evident purpose of making it odious, to the end of subverting 
it. ‘lhe accusation is twofold: First, that the merit system in 
practice has established life tenure in office; and secondly. 
that it does not furnish equal opportunities to all citizens of 
ascertained fitness, or, in the language of Mr. Bryan, that it 
“excludes the huinbler members of our society.” Both char- 
ges are absolutely unfounded. They are the charges which 
from the very beginning of civil service reform have been used 
by spoils politicians to excite prejudice in the popular mind 
against a reform which threatened to do away with their ne- 
farious trade. It is neither the aim nor is it the effect of the 
reform system to establish life tenure in the official places it 
controls. It is not life tenure but merit tenure that it contem- 
plates. It demands that the public servant shall be secure 
in his place, not so long as he lives, but so long as he is able 
to do his duty and does it, and as his general character and 
conduct are fitting his station. ‘This is merit tenure. ‘The 
tenure is to cease as soon as the merit ceases. The charge 
brought by the Chicago platform and by Mr. Bryan is there- 
fore false. 

And what do they propose to substitute ? “ Fixed terms of 
office.” The meaning is, of course, that they not only will 
preserve the fixed terms of office where they already exist, as 
in most of the so-called Presidental appointments, but intro- 
duce them where they do not exist, as in the clerical force of 
the departmental service. Every well-informed man knows 
that the enactment of the law first establishing fixed terms of 
office—the so-called four-years-term law—was instigated by 
President Monroe’s Secretary of the Treasury, Crawford, un- 
der the pretence that it would serve to enforce the account- 
ability of officers handling public money, but that his real 
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purpose was to build up an officeholders’ machine to serve his 
ambition for the Presidency. The bill was signed by Monroe 
without consideration in the dying hour of his administration. 
Thomas Jefferson, whom Mr. Bryan is so fond of quoting— 
not always correctly, however—addressed to James Madison 
a letter in which he called this act “the mischievous law vaca- 
ting every four years nearly all the executive offices of the 
government”; and with characteristic foresight he thus de- 
scribed its inevitable effects: “ It saps the constitutional and 
salutary functions of the President, and introduces a principle 
of intrigue and corruption which will soon leaven the mass, 
not only of Senators, but of citizens. It will keep in constant 
excitement all the hungry cormorants for office, render them, 
as well as those in place, sycophants to their Senators ; engage 
them in eternal intrigues to turn out one and put in another, 
in cabals to swap with, and make of them, what all executive 
directories become, mere sinks of corruption and faction.” To 
all of which Madison assented. They spoke wisely. ‘There 
has been hardly anything more deleterious to the efficiency as 
well as to the honesty of the public service, and more demor- 
alizing in its effects upon our whole political life, than this law, 
which, by establishing the system of fixed terms of office, en- 
couraged frequent changes, stimulated the greed of the “ hun- 
gry cormorants ” for place, turned Congress into an assembly 
of patronage-brokers and spoils-mongers, and our election 
campaigns into scrambles for plunder. 

And this system, according to the Chicago convention and 
Mr. Bryan, is not only to be preserved so far as it unfortu- 
nately exists, but it is to be extended over the whole service, 
especially that part of it which is now governed by the civil 
service law and enjoys happy exemption from the barbarous 
ravages of party warfare. ‘The government departments are 
now on the whole admirably organized and manned. A large 
majority of their force owe their places to merit tested by 
competitive examination and a term of probation, and have 


received their appointments without regard to party connec- 


tion. The standard of character, ability, and efficiency among 
them is higher than ever before. To break up this system 
and to substitute for it one of fixed terms, with all its demor- 
alizing tendencies, is an idea worthy of a Vandal. That a 
political party should contemplate such a thing is hardly con- 
ceivable, except upon the supposition that in it the greed of 
spoil has killed every consideration of the public interest. 
Certainly the second charge brought by the platform and 
the candidate cannot serve as a palliation for so brutal a 
scheme. That charge is that the existing system does not 
“ afford equal facilities to all citizens,” and that as Mr. Bryan 
says it ‘excludes the humbler members of society.’’ This 
second charge is as flagrantly false as the first. Just the con- 
trary is the truth. Under the spoils system appointment to 
public place depended upon the favor of some influential poli- 
tician. Under the merit system the son of the hod-carrier 
has exactly the same rights and privileges as the son of the 
millionaire. He does not need the favor or influence of any- 
body. The chances ofthe two in the competitive test are ex- 
actly the same. Whether rich or poor, the best man wins and 
gets the prize. It has been said by the spoils politicians that 
the examinations are so conducted as to give college-bred men 
a decisive advantage. This, too, is false. Of the many thou- 
sands of winners of places by competitive examination in the 
Federal service the college-bred men count hardly ten per 
cent., and outside of the departments requiring scientific 
knowledge hardly six per cent. The merit system is therefore 
emphatically the people’s system. It represents the true 
democratic idea in the public service. And this is what the 
Populist-Democratic party and Mr. Bryan would destroy. 
This iniquitous scheme alone should condemm them. Fortu- 
nately the friends of civil service reform find opposed to these 
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false Democrats a candidate whose sympathy with this cause 
is above doubt. Mr. McKinley never failed to speak and to 
vote for the merit system whenever it needed support in Con- 
gress, and the platform upon which he stands demands in 
terse phrase that the civil service law be faithfully executed, 
and that its operation be extended to the utmost limits of 
practicability. 
‘TT was a sad blunder for Mr. Bryan and the Chicago plat- 
form to assail Civil Service Reform, or to be suspected of 
assailing it, in the professed interests of popular rights, at the 
very moment when that reform has gained a strong hold 
upon popular esteem, when intelligent Americans everywhere 
have come to acknowledge with practical unanimity that it is 
the very life blood of honest government, the leveller of false 
distinctions in the public service between the powerful and 
the weak, the destroyer of the political machine, and the 
restorer of the government to the people. Mr. Bryan may 
rest assured that civil service reformers, some of whom for 
twenty-five years have fought the spoils demon with the 
reward only of a good conscience, will not now see the fruit 
of their long struggle destroyed without a conflict. They 
will fight him and his party to the uttermost with a courage 
that is inspired of patriotism and knowledge, and with 
weapons that have not been so long put into the sheath but 


that they can be drawn again in a good cause.—City and 
State. 


Memoranda. 


HE Unity Republican Club of Brooklyn has adopted a 
resolution pledging its members to “support no candidate 

for the nomination of public office who is not against civil ser- 
vice.” Several other republican organizations in New York 
and Brooklyn have “resolved” to the same effect, and in 
grammar equally bad. It is their avowed intention to make 
the disestablishment of civil service reform in New York an 
issue of the state campaign; though how the thing is to be 
done while the present Constitution survives they do not 


attempt to explain. 
* ” * 


Postmaster-General Wilson has issued the following order 
to railway mail clerks, bearing upon the part they may take 
in the pending campaign : 

“The attention of all railway postal clerks, regardless of 
the character of the duty to which they may be assigned, is 
directed to section 435, page 192, of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations in 1893. 

“The department does not attempt or desire to control 
the political opinions of any one connected with the Postal 
Service, but it insists that employees of the Railway Mail 
Service shall not take an active interest in politics in the way 
of attending conventions as delegates, making political 
speeches, or assisting in the management of political cam- 
paigns. 

“These employees should recognize the fact that their 
tenure of office rests upon themselves; if they conform to these 
requirements and are efficient, honest, courteous to the public 
and their officers and comrades, and abstain from unseemly 
and indecent language in discussing candidates or parties, 
they may reasonably expect to remain in the service. All 
this will not interfere with their voting according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience or of expressing their opinions 
in an intelligent, courteous way. More than this, however, 
is detrimental to the best interests of the service, and is in 
violation of the section of the Postal Laws and Regulations 
referred to above, and also of the order of the President, 
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issued July 14, 1886, which is still in force, and was made 
a part of the Postat Laws and Regulations subsequently 
and repromulgated by the Postmaster-General May 25, 
1894.” 

"* general order of the same tenor will be issued later to 
all classes of postal employees. That to the railway clerks 
was ‘hastened because complaints had already been made 
concerning some of them. 

* * * 


The decision of the Court of Appeals of Louisville will 
make it necessary to hold an election for Mayor, Judge 
and other municipal officers in that city next November. The 
Good City Government Club, of which Frank N. Hartwell is 
President, is preparing to take an active part in the campaign, 
and has already issued a circular calling the attention of the 
citizens to the present condition of affairs and the necessity 
for organization to secure honest and economic administration. 


* * * 


An act was passed by the last Legislature authorizing the 
New York City board of Police to add 800 men to the force 
of patrolmen. In the old days a measure of this sort would 
have stirred the energies and hopes of every district leader in 
the city. It would have cost a fair proportion of the appoint- 
ments, in the first place, to get the bill through, but enough 
would remain for commercial purposes to net, taking the rate 
frequently quoted before the Lexow Committee, at least 
$200,000. Police Headquarters would have been a busy 
place for the “ Boys” for some time to come. Under the 
new plan, conscious of the fact that the Police Board could 
not be induced to give away a single “ place,” and that they 
asked for more men solely because more men were needed, 
the Legislature passed the bill without a word. The expected 
appointments have failed evidently to arouse a ripple of inter- 
est in “ political” circles, and when the time comes to make 
them the fact is announced by President Roosevelt in the fol- 
lowing unusual language: 

“ We need strong, intelligent young men of good character 
for the force. We have not sufficient applicants, and in order 
to fill the vacancies, we should have at least twice as many as 
we are now getting. 

“There probably never has been such a chance offered in 
New York for the employment of young men of intelligence 
and bodily vigor and of good character. We desire all such 
men to enter our examinations. If they pass, then they will 
be admitted strictly on their merits, and without regard to 
personal or political influence of any kind. It must be re- 
membered that not only residents of the city, but residents of 
the whole State can apply if they wish. Skilled mechanics, 
clerks, laborers, hired men on farms, young fellows who have 
just left high school or academy, and are better athletes than 
scholars—all these can come forward. The mental examina- 
tions are such that any man who has gone through our public 
schools can readily pass them. But we want no man who 
has not a good character, and no man can pass the surgeons 
unless he is sound physically. 

“ Applications should be made at police headquarters. 
They can be made as well by letter as in person. I desire 
again to say that we wish urgently for more applicants, that 
there is a chance now that rarely offers, and that all young 
men capable of taking advantage of it should come forward. 
We must fill 800 places before January 1.” 


IVIL SERVICE REFORM has come to stay. Its 
progress in the Nation has been steady. President 

after President has extended the application of the merit sys- 
tem until it now covers practically the whole field of Federal 
service. No President will ever go back to the spoils system. 
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The National platform of the Republican party declares un- 
equivocally for the reform. The party of the State is commit- 
ted to it. The great body of the people wantit. A Republi- 
can Constitutional Convention gave it a place in the funda- 
mental law. It is going to stay there for the next twenty 
years, whether the politicians like it or not. The true policy 
of the Republican party is to accept these facts, and, as it has 
been the principal promoter of Civil Service Reform in the 
past, become its champion in the future. So will it commend 
itself to the favor of the honest sense of the community, which 
in spite of all politicians may do, punishes or rewards parties 
according to their deeds. Any other course will be kicking 
against the pricks. Civil Service Reform is inevitable, it is a 
part of the principles of the Republican National party. It 
wili be as bad in policy as in morals for the party in the State 
to be false to that principle or to ask support for candidates 
who are its enemies.—/V. Y. Tribune. 


New Publications. 





N a strongly written editorial article in the Century for 
August—“The Portrait of a Public Enemy”—the great 
danger to popular institutions in the continued existence of 
the “ Boss system” in our politics is pointed out with singular 
clearness. ‘The writer quotes Lowell’s saying: “We should 
not tolerate a packed jury which is to decide on the fate of a 
single man; yet we are content to leave the life of the nation 
at the mercy of a packed convention,” and adds, of bosses in 
general and of a New York boss in particular : 


‘* Nothing but the written constitution of our states is able to obstruct 
their subverting progress. But for such a barrier in New York during 
the past year, the entire public service of the state would have been 
looted, in defiance of existing laws, to make additional spoils for a boss. 
The legislature, owned by him, was willing to override the laws, but it 
could not override the constitution. Yet the people had adopted that 
constitution only a few months before by a very large majority, thus 
expressing directly their wish in the matter. The boss paid not the 
slightest heed to that wish, but defied it in every way, seeking to break 
down the constitution, and ordering his legislature not to pass laws 
designed to carry into effect its provisions. . . . 

So long as bosses are tolerated there is little use in considering 
plans for municipal and other kinds of political reform. These are all 
based upon the assumption that we are living under a system of popular 
government, which is not the case. We are living under boss govern- 
ment, and the same results would be attained, in many instances, were 
we to dispense with legislatures and governors and mayors and other 
officials, and concentrate all the powers of these officials and bodies in 
the boss. It is really he who exercises them now. The state would 
save money in salaries by abolishing all other executive and legislative 
offices, and allowing him to carry on the government directly through 
his personal edicts. If this were to be done, the evils of the system 
would be so apparent that the people would make short work of it. 
They would see that the only pressing reform is the annihilation of the 
boss, and they would waste no time in talking about other reforms. 
That is what they must be aroused to do now. Until the boss is over- 
thrown there is little use in trying to improve our forms of government. 
The best governmental machinery in the world lodged in his hands, 
will accomplish little for the people. He it is who has lowered the 
standard of our legislative bodies, state and national, and made political 
life so unattractive to men of intelligence and character that few of them 
care to enter it.” 


Dr. Weir Mitchell has been engaged for several years on 
a novel which will give peculiar satisfaction to those who 
rejoice in the able and worthy treatment of American life and 
character in American fiction. The story is called “ Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker,” and will begin as a serial in the 
November Century. Those who have read the manuscript 
say that it is not only Dr. Mitchell’s masterpiece, but will 
rank as one of the greatest of American novels. The scene 
is laid in Philadelphia before and during the Revolutionary 
War, and among the characters are Washington, Franklin, 
Lafayette, Benedict Arnold, and Major André. The hero of 
the story serves on General Washington’s staff. 
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Professor Paul Shorey of the University of Chicago con- 
tributes an article to the August AWantic on the “ Present 
Condition of Literary Production.” Professor Shorey has, 
since the close of a brilliant university career, established a 
wide reputation as a profound thinker and faiz critic. In this 
paper he discusses the question which is more and more im- 
pressing every lover of letters, Why the present decade is not 
producing writers whose work will stand the test of time. 
He gives a most discriminating analysis of the conditions 
which have brought about this state of affairs and prophesies 
interestingly for the future. The paper is full of brilliant 
generalizations and expressions of opinion. One statement 
which Professor Shorey ventures is that the period of English 
literature (meaning the literature of the English language) 
closing with the death of Tennyson can fairly be compared 
with the Periclean, Augustine or Elizabethan periods and is 
in his opinion vastly more brilliant than any with the excep- 
tion of the Periclean. 


The Review of Reviews for August, while largely given 
over to the issues of the Presidential campaign, finds space for 
the treatment of other important topics. Besides the charac- 
ter sketch of Candidate Bryan, the Review has illustrated 
articles on Harriet Beecher Stowe and Dr. Barnardo, the 
father of “ Nobody’s Children.” There is the usual elaborate 
résumé of the current magazines; and the departments of 
“The Progress of the World,” “ Record of Current Events,” 
and “Current History in Caricature” answer the typical 
American demand for what is up to date and “live.” 


In the “ Editor’s Study” of the August Harper's, Charles 
Dudley Warner pays a well-deserved tribute to Street Com- 
missioner Waring’s successful administration. Referring to 
the efficiency and discipline among the members of the street 
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cleaning force, the result of the Commissioner's strict applica- 
tion of civil service rules, the writer says : 


New York in May had a lesson for itself, which is of value to all 
American large cities, in the parade of Colonel Waring’s entire depart- 
ment and machinery for cleaning the streets of the city. It was a lesson 
in organization and discipline of the highest importance. The display 
itself, in order and appearance, would have been creditable to a body of 
a more military character. The citizens knew that their streets had been 
kept clean as never before, and they appreciated the achievement ; but 
they learned by this parade that this had not been accomplished by any 
haphazard method, but by perfect organization, and the cultivation of an 
esprit de corps that pervaded the whole department. Here was really a 
creation of a new force in the city, applied to its ends and kept up to the 
mark by discipline. Putting the force into uniform had much to do with 
it. The men in line, the sweepers and cartmen, and even the juvenile 
clubs the commissioner had organized and inspired with a love of New 
York and a pride in having it clean, had a consciousness of place and of 
service that made them all, old and young, better citizens. Even the 
humblest service becomes ennobled by the manner in which it is per- 
formed. New York has long had a street department. It was an origi- 
nal discovery of Colonel Waring’s that this could be made and used to 
clean the streets. The parade showed that the result was attained by 
brains and discipline. 


Prof. William MacDonald, of Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me., has contributed a timely and scholarly essay to the 
August /orum, setting forth the lines upon which he thinks 
“The next American University” should be founded. The 
writer’s opinion of the often suggested plan of a government 
foundation is given as follows: 

The idea of a national university seems to have for many people a 
strong attraction, if one may judge by the persistency with which the 
scheme is kept before the public ; and in some aspects there is some- 
thing to be said for it. Undoubtedly a university supported by the Na- 
tional Government might easily excel all its competitors in its mate- 
rial resources and equipment, and might centralize and render more 
effective the scientific work now performed in a rather desultory fashion 
by various government departments. But there seems exceedingly little 
justification for thinking that the Congress of the United States, under 
whose control a national university would be, has of late years shown 
such high appreciation of the nature and obligations of the intellectual 
life as to give assurance that it would administer wisely and impartially 
so greatatrust. In the departments of history, law, economics, ethics, 
and theology, not to mention others, there could scarcely be in a na- 
tional university either freedom of thought or candid expression of opin- 
ion ; and without such no university is worthy of the name. So long as 
large and influential portions of educated Americans look upon Congress 
as a sort of Nazareth out of which no good thing can come, it is impos- 
sible to feel any confidence that Congress would deal more efficiently 
with so difficult a matter as a national university than it does with the 
more practical matters of ordinary business concern. 


McClure’s Magazine for September will contain the first re- 
port ever published of Abraham Lincoln’s famous “ Lost 
Speech,” delivered at Bloomington before the first Republican 
State Convention held in Illinois. “I never witnessed such 
a scene before or since,” says Joseph Medill, editor of the 
Chicago Zribune, a member of the convention, who writes an 
introduction to the report of the speech describing the occasion. 


The Macmillan Company publishes an admirable “ Dic- 
tionary of Quotations (English),” by Lieut.-Col. Philip Hugh 
Dalbiac, M.P., with author and subject indexes. This work 
will be followed by another volume giving quotations from 
Greek and Latin writers. 


Messrs. Harper & Bros. have in press “ Literary Land- 
marks of Venice,” by Laurence Hutton. “This volume,” 
says the author, “is written for the foreigners, for the men of 
letters, for the lovers of art. . . . It is the result of many weeks 
of patient but pleasant study of Venice itself. Everything 
here set down has been verified by personal observation, and 
is based upon the reading of scores of works of travel and bi- 
ography. It is the Venice I know in the real life of the pres- 
ent and in the literature of the past; and to me it is Venice 
from its best and most interesting side.” There are illustra- 
tions from drawings by F. V. Du Mond and Guy Rose. 
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Vigor belongs 
to health. Health to well-fed 
bodies. It’s easy to feed some 


ople, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, the convalescent 


and the dyspeptic is 

tt hard to obtain. 
a perfect food; strengthens and nour- 
ishes the system; restores the appetite 


Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diet. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant beverage for 
table use. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 


All druggists. 
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a & Co., New York, Sole Agts. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th St. 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


extending from SerTEMBER 1st to Mayust. The fac- 
ulty embraces the foremost artists and instructors of 
America, and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory 
abroad can lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps 
of teachers. 





FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will 
take pleasure in reading our Romans Choisis 
Series, 60 cts. per vol. in paper and 85 cts. in 
cloth ; and Contes Choisis Series, 25 cts. per 
vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well-known | 
author. List sent on application. Also complete 
catalogue of all French and other Foreign books 
when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. 
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VEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 

DESICN PATENTS, 
' COPYRIGHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
» MUNN & CO., 861 Broapway, NEW York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge 


in the 

Srientitic American 

st circulation of any scientific r in the 

world. Splendidly illustrated, Ne intelli ent 

man should be without it, Weekly, $3,004 

pea $1.50 six months. Address, MUNN & CO., 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 





vr" may have asked many 

times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?’ Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate ot 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text-books, 
Ordinarily the candidate 
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Caveats, Trade-marks, Design Patents, 
Copyrights, 
And all Patent business conducted for 


MODERATE FEES. 


Information and advice given to inventors withou 
charge. Address 


PRESS CLAIMS CoO., 


JOHN WEDDERBURN, 
Managing Attorney, 


P. O. Box 463, WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


2" This Company is managed by a combination of 
| the largest and most influential newspapers in the 
| United States, for the express purpose of protect- 
ing their subscribers against unscrupulous 
and incompetent Patent Agents, and each paper 
printing this advertisement vouches for the respon- 
| sibility and high standing of the Press Claims Com- 
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WE CLIP THEM FOR YOU. 

| 

| EWSPAPERS of all kinds from everywhere. Big- 

gest dailies to smallest weeklies from every state. 

| Also Magazines, literary, music, art and scientific Pub- 

| lications, trade and class papers. All the best English 

| Magazines included. Our readers are intelligent and 

| keen-eyed. Give us your order for articles or com- 
ments on any subject and we will guarantee satisfac- 

| tion. Rates depend on special service desired, but al- 

| ways surprisingly low. 

| 

| The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 

THEO. WIESE, Megr., 


36 La Salle St., Chicago. 





wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required, 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book ; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 

54 William Street, 


New York City. 





